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But apart from these inconveniences, and perhaps we should say these extra hazards to the crew, the Arctic regions are favorable to aeronautics in important ways.
Chief among these is the equability of the temperature. The cold itself is not a problem, because the temperature in July and August (the only months in which such a venture is practicable) rarely falls more than 3 or 4 degrees Fahrenheit below freezing. Nor is there, as many also suppose, an obstacle to be met in the power of the cold to condense the gas and diminish its lifting power. It is the variability of temperature which exhausts the vitality of a gas-buoyed airship.
In Europe or America there is always the alternating day and-night, with high temperatures at midday, low temperatures at midnight or after. The difference between the two, within twenty-four hours, is often 30 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. A change of 20 degrees Fahrenheit in the temperature of the air changes the lifting power of a ship like the America about 1,000 pounds.
Again, what is known as the guide-rope method, but for which "equilibrator" is a better word, cannot be used save on rare occasions, in settled countries, and may be used whenever necessary in the Arctic regions, where there are